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Fs A description of Calcutta and its environs— 
te its public buildings, charitable institutions, &c. 
; together with excursions to Barrackpoor, Se- 


rampoor, and Chandernagore, richly inter- 
spersed with lively sketches and entertaining 
: notices of circumstances characteristic of the 


; 
' people and country, constitute the materials of 
+] 


the second, third, and fourth chapters. In 
; proceeding with our extracts, we cannot per- 
haps pursue a better rule, than to select such 
as strike our attention most forcibly. 


“ Though no slavery legally exists in the British 
territories at this moment, yet the terms and ges- 
tures used by servants to their superiors, all imply 
that such a distinction was, at no distant date, very 
common. ‘1 am thy slave,—— Thy slave hath no 


(ORACLE SF 


wa agit 


ibe via 


knowledge,’ are continually used as expressions of 


submission and of ignorance. In gencral, however, 

I do not think that the Bengalee servants are more 

submissive or respectful to their masters than those 
' of Europe. The habit of appearing with bare feet 
in the house, the manner of addressing their supe- 
riors by joining the hands as in the attitude of 
prayer, at first give them such an appearance. But 
these are in fact nothing more than taking off the 
hat, or bowing, in England; and the person who acts 
thus, is as likely to speak saucily, or neglect our or- 
ders, as any English footman or groom. Some of their 
expressions, indeed, are often misunderstood by new 
comers as uncivil, when nothing less than incivility 
is intended. If you bid a man order breakfast, he 
will answer, “ Have I not ordered it?” or, “ Is itnot 
already coming?” merely meaning to express his own 
alacrity in obeying you. They are, on the whole, 
intelligent, and are very attentive to supply your 
wishes, even half, or not at all expressed.” 


“ At Barrackpoor, for the first time, I mounted an 

: elephant, the motion of which I thought far from dis- 
' agreeable, though very different from that of a 
horse. As the animal moves both feet on the same 

side at once, the sensation is like that of being car- 
ried on a man’s shoulders. A full grown elephant 
carries two persons in the “ howdah,” besides the 
“ mohout,” or driver, who sits on his neck, and a ser- 
vant on the crupper behind with an umbrella. The 
howdah itself, which Europeans use, is not unlike the 
body of a small gig, but without a head. The na- 
tive howdahs have a far less elevated seat, and are 
much more ornamented. At Calcutta, or within five 





miles of it, no elephants are allowed, on account of 


the frequent accidents which they occasion by fright- 
ening horses. Those at Barrackpoor were larger 
animals than ? had expected to see, two of them 
were at least ten feet high. That which Lord Am- 
herst rode, and on which I accompanied him, was a 
very noble fellow, dressed up in splendid trappings, 
which were a present from the king of Oude, and or- 
samented all over with fish embroidered in gold, a 


along the Chitpoor road. 
count of it in her journal. 
gard to the scruples of the Christian and Mohamme- 
dan inhabitants of Calcutta, many of whom look on 
all these Hindoo feasts as indiscriminately idolatrous; 
and offered in honour of some one or other of their 
deities. 
this was one, given chiefly if not entirely to Europe- 
ans by the wealthy Hindoos, in which no religious 
ceremony is avowed, and in which if any idolatrous 
offering really takes place, it is done after the white 
guests are departed.” 
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device which is here considered a badge of royalty. 
I was amused by one peculiarity, which I had never 
before heard of; while the elephant is going on, a 
man walks by his side, telling him where to tread, 
bidding him “ take care,”—* step out,” warning him 
that the road is rough, slippery, &c., all which the 
animal is supposed to understand, and take his mea- 
sures accordingly. The mohout says nothing, but 
guides him by pressing his leg8 to his neck, on the 
side to which he wishes him to turn, urging him for- 
wards with the point of a formidable goad, and stop- 
ping him by a blow on the forehead with the but-end 
of the same instrument. The command these men 
have over their clephants is well known, and a cir- 
cumstance lately occurred of one of them making a 
sign to his beast, which was instantly obeyed, to kill 
a woman who had said something to offend him. The 
man was executed before our arrival. 

“Capital punishments are described as far from 
frequent, and appear to be inflicted for murder only; 
for smaller crimes, offenders are sentenced to hard 
labour, and are seen at work in the public roads, and 
about the barracks, in groups more or less nume- 
rous, each man with fetters on his legs, and watched 
by police-men, or sepoys. These poor creatures, 
whatever their original crimes may have been, are 
probably still more hardened by a punishment which 
thus daily, and for a length of time together, exposes 
them, ina degraded and abject condition, to the eyes 
of men.. I never saw countenances so ferocious and 
desperate as many of them offer, and which are the 
more remarkable as being contrasted with the calm- 
ness and almost feminine mildness which generally 
eharacterizes the Indian expression of features. What 
indeed can be expected in men who have neither the 
coffsolations of Christianity, nor the pity of their 
brethren—who are without hope in this world, and 
have no just idea of any world but this!” 


“The vampire bat is a very harmless creature, of 


habits entirely different from the formidable idea en- 
tertained of it in England. 


It only eats fruits and 
vegetables, and indeed its teeth are not indicative of 


carnivorous habits, and from blood it turns away | 
when offered to it. 


course inert, but at night it is lively, affectionate, and 


During the day-time it is of 


playful, knows its keeper, but has no objection to the 
approach and touch of others.” 


* November 18.—My wife went to a Nach given 


by one of the wealthy natives, Baboo Rouplall Mul- 


lich, whose immense house with Cormthian pillars 
we had observed more than once in our passage 
She has given a full ac- 
I was kept away by a re- 


The fact is, that there are some, of which 


The account of the Nach to which the Bi- 


shop refers as given by his wife, is, in the work, 


introduced in a note; it is as follows: 


“T joined Lady Macnaghten and a large party 
this evening to go to a Nach given by a rich native, 
Rouplall Mullich, on the opening of his new house. 
The outside was brilliantly illuminated, and as the 
building is a fine one, the etfect was extremely good. 
The crowd without the gates was great. We were 
ushered into a large hall, occupying the centre of 
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the house, round which run two galleries with a 
number of doors opening into small apartments, the 
upper ones being for the most part inhabited by the 
females of the family, who were of course invisible 
to us, though they were able to look down into the 
hall through the Venitians. This hallis open to the 
sky,.but on this, as on all public occasions, it was 
covered in with scarlet cloth, with which the floor 
was also carpeted. All the large native houses are 
built on this principle, and the fathers, sons, and 
grandsons, with their respective families, live toge- 
ther, till their numbers become too great, when they 
separate like the patriarchs of old, and find out new 
habitations. The magnificence of the building—the 
beautiful pillars supporting the upper galleries—and 
the expensive and numerous glass chandeliers with 
which it was lighted, formed a striking contrast with 
the dirt, the apparent poverty, and the slovenliness 
of every part that was not prepared for exhibition; 
the rubbish left by the builders had actually never 
been removed out of the lower gallery—the bannis- 
ters of the stair-case, in itself paltry, were of com- 
mon unpainted wood, and broken in many places, 
and I was forced to tread with care to avoid the 
masses of dirt over which we walked. 

“ On entering we found a crowd collected round a 
songstress of great reputation, named Viiki, the Ca- 
talani of the east, who was singing in a low but sweet 
voice some Hindoostanee songs, accompanied by in- 
artificial and unmelodious native music. As the 
crowd was great, we adjourned into a small room 
opening out of the upper gallery, where we sat list- 
ening to one song after another, devoured by swarms 
of mosquitoes, till we were heartily tired, when her 
place was taken by the Nach, or dancing girls—if 
dancing that could be called which consisted in strain- 
ed movements of the arms, head, and body, the feet, 
though in perpetual slow motion, seldom moving 
from the same spot. Some story was evidently in- 
tended to be told from the expression of their coun- 
tenances, but to me it was quite unintelligible. | 
never saw public dancing in England so free from 
every thing approaching to indecency. Their dress 
was modesty itself, nothing but their faces, feet, and 
hands being exposed to view. An attempt at buf- 
foonery next followed, ill imagined, and worse exe- 
cuted, consisting of a bad imitation of English coun- 
try dances by ill-dressed men. In short the whole 
exhibition was fatiguing and stupid—nearly every 
charm but that of novelty being wanting. 

* To do us great honour, we were now shown into 
another room, where a supper table was laid out 
for a select few, and I was told the great supper- 
room was well supplied with eatables. I returned 


| home between twelve and one much tired, and not 


the least disposed to attend another Nach.” 


“Nov. 20.—We went to see the Botanical Garden 
with Lady Amherst. Captain Manning took us 
down in his ship’s cutter to the “ Ghat,” or landing 
placé, at the Garden Reach, which is on the oppo- 
site side of the river, and where we met Lady and 
Miss Amherst, who were waiting for us with one of 
the governor's boats. Of these there are twog the 
largest is called the Sunamookee, and is a splendid 
but heavy gilt and painted barge, rigged like a ketch, 
with a dining-room and bed-room. The other, on 
which we were now to embark, is the ‘ Feel Churra,’ 
elephant bark, from having its head adorned with 
that of an elephant, with silver tusks. It is a large, 
light, and beautiful canoe, paddled by twenty men, 
who sit with their faces towards the head, with one 
leg hanging over the side of the boat, and the great 
toe through a ring fastened to its side. They keep 
time with their paddles, and join occasionally in 
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chorus with a man who stands in the middle, singing| Their parents make no objection to their learning| governor-gencral, also in the act of taking off his 
what I was assured were verses of his own composi-| the catechism, or beng taught to read the Bible, pro-| cocked hat. In the middle of the court, and before 
tion; sometimes amatory, sometimes in praise of the| vided nothing is donc which can make them lose} the gate of the sanctuary, was a very large tempo- 
British nation, the * Company Sahib,” and the go-| caste. And many of the Brahmins themselves, either} rary pavilion, I should suppose sixty feet long by 
vernor-general; and in one or two instances were] finding the current of popular opinion too strongly | about twenty, composed of coarse white cotton, but 
narrations of different victories gained by our troops) in favour of the measures pursued for them to strug-| g glittering with ribands, gilding, tinsel, and flounces 
India. The tunes of many of them are simple) gle wit h, or really influenced by the be vauty of the] of various coloured silks, with slender gilded pillars, 
and pleasing, but the poet has not a good voice. His) lessons taught im Scripture, and the advantage of| ove rshadowing a vast Plateau, for it had exactly this 
appearance is singular—a little, thin, squinting man,| giving useful knowledge, and something like a mo-| appearance, of plaster filled with painted gods and 
extremely conceited, with large silver manacles, like| ral sense to the lower ranks of their countrymen and| goddesses, Kali and all her family, with all their re- 
those of women, round his naked ancles, which he) countrywemen, appear to approve of Mrs. Wilson’s| spective heads and arms, while the whole building 
jingles in cadence to his story. In the fore-part of plan, and attend the examination of her scholars.) rang with the clamour, tinkling, and strumming of 
ihe boat is a small cabin, very richly ornamented,; There is not even a semblance of opposition to the} gongs, bells, and stringed instruments. Yet there 
like the awnings in English barges, but enclosed with | efforts which we are now making to enlighten the| were not many worshippers even then. These 
Venitian blinds; and between this and the head the| Hindoos; this | had some days ago an excellent op-| pagodas are often endowed with lands as well as 
mace-bearers of the governor stand. The Union| portunity of observing, in going round the schools| rent-charges on lands, though some of them depend 
Jack is hoisted at the head and stern of the boat, and| supported by the Society for Promoting Christian} entirely on voluntary contributions. Most of the 
the Company's flag in the centre. With oars it Knowledge with Mr. Hawtayne, and seeing with! larger ones are kept externally very neat, and dili- 
would go at a great rate, but the inferiority of wit much apparent cordiality he was received, not| gently whitewashed, while the Grecian ornaments 
paddles was now fairly proved, by the far more rapid} only by the children .themselves and the schoolmas-| of which | have spoken, and which must have been 
progress of captain Manning's boat, though quite as} ters, though all Hindoos and Mussulmans, but by| | borrowed from the Europeans, are so many evidences 
heavy, and with only ten rowers. the parents and the neighbouring householders of] of the repairs bestowed on them occasionally and of 
‘The Botanic Garden is a very beautiful and whatever religion.” | late years. 

managed institution, enriched, besides the noblest tn On the 27th of December I paid a visit of two} « During my stay at Barrackpoor, I witnessed one 
trees and most beautiful plants of India, with a vast| days to the governor at Barrackpoor. “1 went by| 7 : 


; : ; ! , ;custom of the Hindoos which I could not compre- 

c , : ‘mefly col 1 I : ‘r earl oug! . 1ine to preac , 
collection of exotic mo Iie “y a by Dr. Wal-| water early enough in the morning to | i ae ke |hend; a jackall was caught in a trap and killed, and 
ich himself, in Nepaul, Pulo, Penang, Sumatra, and| congregation, which, for want of a church, assembles as soon as the breath was out of his body, all the ser- 


Java, and increased by contributions from the Cape,|in the great hall of the government-house, The! vants of that religion ran forward to wash their 
Brazil, aud many different parts of Atrica and Ame-j| distance is about twenty-four iniles, which, with a] hands in his blood—which Iam told they always do 
rica, as well as Australasia, and the South Sea| favourable tide and a good set of rowers, may be as- whenever they kill, or witness the death of a wild 
Islands. It is not only a curious, but a picturesque|cended in two hours and a half, and descended in| peggt” : 
and most beautiful scene, and more perfectly answers| less than two hours. The river continues of nearly . : ’ i 
Milton’s idea of Paradise, except that it is on a dead} the same width as at Calcutta; its banks are covered ‘Most of the Hindoo idols are of clay, and very 
Hat instead of a hill, than any thing which | ever! with fruit trees and villages, with many very hand- much resemble in composition, colouring, und execu- 
saw. Among the exotics I noticed the nutmeg, a| some pagodas, of which buildings Calcutta only of. | tton, th uch of course not in form, the more paltry 
pretty tree, something like a myrtle, with a beautifull fers some small, mean, and neglected specimens. sort ot unages which are carried about in England 
peach-like btossom, but too delicate for the winter! The general style of these buildings is, a large square for on y the Lago di Como people. At certain 
even of Bengal, and therefore placed in the most} court, some times merely surrounded+by a low wall, en of the year, great number of these are mm Faet 
sheltered situation, and carefully matted round. The} with brick balustrades, plastered so as to resemble! hawked about* the sreets “ ; or “¥ _ oe 
Sago-palm is a tree of great singularity and beauty, | stone, or indented at the top, with two or sometimes ae r,on men’s heads. his is before ‘they have 
and in a grove or avenue produces an effect of strik-| four towers at the angles, generally, in the present! 2°°" consecrated, which takes place on their being 
ing solemnity, not unlike that of Gothie archite¢ -| day, of Grecian architecture, and ornamented with solemnly washed in the Ganges by a Brahmin Pun- 
ture. There were some splendid South American pilasters, balustrades. and friezes. In the centre of | @* Till this happens, they possess no sacred cha- 
racter, and are frequently given as toys to children, 


creepers, some plantains from the Malayan Archipe-| the principal fi ; i : hic] } hall 
. . a 1 ; . . } and used as orneée e Ss oins, W ( Ww t { - 
lago, of vast size and great beauty; and, what excited eeneral character and style of ar-}® naments of rooms uch when hallow 

















s, for the most part, an entrance 





resembling, in 








a melancholy kind of interest, a little wretched oak,| rangement, the beautiful Propyleum at Chester ed the ¥ —_ — . nee giving great offe - . 
kept alive with difficulty under a sky and ina tem-| castle. When the pagoda adjoins the river, a noble | ‘ very — ykable - t _ m thus emp! aye : 
perature so perpetually stimulating, which allowed | flight of steps, the whole breadth of the portico, ge-| thought it remarkable that though most of the mak 


_— P 1 ’ 1 
' : . ae es re sprese ~( c c see br "OLOL 6 
it no repose, or tiine to shed its leaves and recruit its! ner: leads from the water to this entrance. Sgme- leities are represented of a deep brown colour, lik« 









powers by hybernation.” | time whole court is surrounded by a number of| the natives ot the country, the females are usually no 

* December 12.--1 attended, together with a large s, detached by a small interval from ~~ red and waite than « ur porcelain beauties as ex- 
proportion of the European Society of Calcutta, an! ea and locking not unlike tea-canisters, | hibited in England. gut it is evident, from the _ 
examination of the Native Female Schools, institut-| having a propyiwuin as I have described in the | Prossions.o1 most of the Indians themselves, srom th 
ed by Mrs. Wilson, and carried on by her together} centre of the prin pal front. | style ol their a natory poetry, and other circumstan- 
with her husband and the other Missionaries of the ‘In the middle of the quadrangle, or at least om that they consider fairness as a part of beauty, 


é se on - 
* r . ' he af ; jand a proof of noble blood. They do not like to be 
Church Missionary Society. Che progress which}the middie of one of its s.des, opposite to the main | t ; 


ot yle . . " > Ly ‘ss ! \ 
the children as well as the grown pupils had made i d black; and though the Abyssinians, who a1 


+} entrance, is the temple of the principal deity, some- 
was very creditable ; ail it may show how hight; ; ; : i : oe 7 | sometinne 8 met with in the country, are very littl 

: ; : darker than they themselves are, their jest books ar: 
full of taunts on the charcoal complexion of th 


i Hubshee.” Much of this has probably arisen from 


We | times octagona!, with pinnacles and buttresses, Zecat- 
ought to appreciate Mrs, Wilson's efforts, when | : Chapter Llouse, but in othe 


tances taller and larger, with three domes, one 





'y resembling a 
mention, that when she began her work there w 


no known instance of an Indian female having been larve in the centre, and a smaller at each side, with 





. : ‘ i bs 'their having been so long subjected to the Mogu!s 
instructed in reading, writing, or sewing; and that three gilded ornaments on the summit of each, ex-| 1 tl fi “il 
ull those who kvew most of the country 1 : “i tre mely like the old churches in Russia All these eo wie ne orm: re 
or atte brins e oscther eel Be ee a : ‘ : at | climates, and wlio continued to kegp up the compara - 
1or attempt to bring them together into schools as/ buildings are vaulted with brick, and the manner in| 
Me as alee ¢ alae a ae : | tive fairness of their stock by frequent importation 
die as any dream of enthusiasm could br me iSiwhich the Hindoos raise their square or oblong] _, t Toe 
a eensible and amiable youns woma: ¢] ‘ ; =| of nor hern beauties. India, too, has been alway: 
a sensible and amianie y f woman, with pauience) domes seems to me simple and ingenious, and appli- , ¢ . 
: ll ‘ ' : : ' 5 land long before the Europeans came hith a fu- 
and good temper sufficient to conquer inost obstacles, | cable to many useful | rposes j 5 i : | ‘ 
u rua ill pu scs. on 6 alre ¢ > oy oreia reese 
and who has acquired an influence over these poo It a “ | Vourite theatre lor adventurers from ersia. Grees 
: ad is very seldom that an ng like a congrega-| Tartar rkey, and Arabia, ¢ ite m { it 
ittle girls and their parents, as well as over her lom tha y thi L CO] a-| Tartary, Turkey, and Arabia, all white men, and al 


tion assembies in these temples. A few priests and | 





in their turn possessing themselves of wealth and 


rown pu} 
dancing women live in them, whose busiress it is to power. 


ils, which at first sicht seems little les a 
lan magica {it was very pretty to see the Jitil [hese circumstances must have greatly con- 


: | keep the shrines clean, to re e the offering “the | tril ito make : ] fashionable 
euventher ahildcen cain thdareuh tet auent their leo. 1? ™ ime ean, to receive the offerings of the | tr yuted to make a fair complexion fashionable. It 











: 7 individuals who come from time to time to worship,| is remarkable re bserve how surely all 
sons and show thcir work to Lady Amherst, blushing Pe ee 1 : pe : jis remar ible, however, to observe how surely all 
. ca . Mi to bea heir gongs in honour o heir 10018,| these classes of me na tew ge ations 1 With- 

even through their dark complexions, with: thei |" t a i se : a »| these classes of men in a fe ee ns, even with 
‘ i; which is done three or tour times in the twenty-four | out ; intermarriage w : os, assume the 
muslin veils thrown careless!y round their slim lall- On ; I “ ith |" Se i ~ . 7 hon oy pet ; 
a ay - . nours. 1 more solemn occasions, however, wealtnyv ! de ive tint, little less dar har ero, Whici 
aked figures, their black hair plait ud, their lorehea ; ‘ i] te t } id Zn ere * 1 hae ca Tt I Phe acl 

Lins ' idoos Civ money to iiuminate ne DULIGING, and | s s maturéa ‘ mi . 1¢ ‘ort ruese 

epeqkled with white or red paint, and their heads,} ° ’ . ; ue 4\ seem I ural to the ¢ imate rlugue ‘ " 

‘ei oe ae . ae iurow up hre-works, which are to be had in Calcutta} tives form unions among themselves alone, or if they 
necks, wrists, and ancles loaded with all the little z 7 : ; a : : 
: a d : | of great excellence and beauty. And in one instance,} can with Europeans. Yet the Portuguese have, du 
mery they could beg or borrow for the occasion, : ? . . } 7 . . 

. } which | omitted to mention before, on the celebra-| ing a three hundred vears’ residence im India, become 
sat ion of the festival of the goddess Kali at the pagoda} as black as Caffree. Surely this goes far to disproy 

* At the end of the year 1826, Mrs. Wilson hadj of Kalhat, near Russipugia, | saw the towers at} the assertion, which is sometimes made, that climat 
about 600 scholars in various s: he ols in the suburbs | the corners of the building hung round with an im-| alone is insufficient to account for the difference 
of Calcutta. When the Central School is completed, | inense quantity of gilt paper, tinsel, and flowers, the| tween the Negro and the European. It is true tha! 
shaen is i. ‘ o a . : Pp j } } : os ! 
these will all be concentrated. At the commenes "| ourt crowded with coloured plaster-statues as big| in the Negro are other peculiarities which the Indian 
ment of this experiment, Mrs. Wilson thought her- jor bigger than life, re presenting Sepoys, horse and| has not,and to which the Portuguese colonist shows 


seif fortunate whe n she had obtained the attendance | foot, drawn up in the act of presenting arms, and a) no symptom o f approximation, and which undoubt 
of six or seven children, | figure in their front 


nt on an elephant to represent the! ed'y do net appear to follow so naturally from the 
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the sole distinction between the Hindoo and the Eu-| singing, before me, and though | pressed onward 
ropean. But if heat produces one change, other} with great celerity, | was still in sight of pleasures of 
peculiarities of climate may produce other and addi-| which | could not yet gain the possession, and which 
tional changes, and when such peculiarities have 

three or four thousand years to operate in, it is not 
easy to fix any Jimits to their power. I am inclined 
after all, to suspect that our European vanity leads 
us astray in supposing that our own is the primitive 
complexion, which [ should rather suppose was that 
of the Indian, half way between the two extremes, 
and perhaps the most agreeable to the eye and in- 
stinct of the majority of the human race. A colder 
climate, and a constant use of clothes, may have 
blanched the skin as effectually as a burning sun and 
nakedness may have tanned it; and I am encouraged 
in this hy pothesis by observing that of animals 
the natural colours are generally dusky and uniform, 
while whiteness and a variety of tint almost inva- 
riably follow domestication, shelter from the ele- 
ments, and a mixed and unnatural diet. Thus while 
hardship, additional exposure, a greater degree of 
heat, and other circumstances with which we are un- 
acquainted, may have deteriorated the Hindoo into 
a Negro, opposite causes may have changed him into 


vanced, . 

Though I was confounded with so many alterna- 
tions of joy and griet, | yet persisted to go forward, 
in hopes that these fugitive delights would in time 
be overtaken. At length | saw en innumerable mul- 
titude of every age and sex, who seemed all to par- 
take of some general felicity: for every cheek was 
flushed with confidence, and every eye sparkled with 
eagerness; yet each appeared to have some particu- 
lar and secret pleasure, and very few were willing to 
communicate their intentions, or extend their con- 
cern beyond themselves. 


climate, as that swarthiness of complexion which i: fruit fell before I reached it, the birds flew, still 


Most of them seemed, by 


curiosity of a stranger, and therefore I was content 


them with troublesome inquiries. At last | observed 
one man worn with time, and unable to struggle in 
the crowd; and, therefore, supposing him more at 
leisure, I began to accost him; but he turned from 
j me with anger, and told me he must not be disturb- 
the progressively lighter tints of the Chinese, the|ed, for the great hour of projection was now come, 
Persian, the Turk, the Russian, and the English-| when Mercury should lose his wings, and slavery 


man.” should no longer dig the mine for gold. 
(To he continued.) I left him, and attempted another, whose softness 
' 
' 
| 


of mein, and easy movement, gave me reason to hope 
for a more agreeable reception ; but he told me, with 
a low bow, that nothing would make him more hap- 
py than an opportunity of serving me, which he could 
not now want, for a place which he had been twenty 
years soliciting would be soon vacant. 
had recourse to the next, who was departing in haste 
to take possession of the estate of an uncle, who, by 
the course of nature, could not live long. He that 
followed was preparing to dive for treasure in a new 
invented bell; and another was on the point of dis- 
covering the longitude. 

Being thus rejected wheresoever I applied myself 
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BY DR. JOHNSON, 


Exiles, the proverb says, subsist on Hope; 
Delusive Hope still points to distant good, 
To good that mocks approach. 


There is no temper so generally indulged as Hope : 
other passions operate by starts on particular occa- 
sions, or in certain parts of life; but hope begins with 
the first power of comparing our actnal with our 
possible state, and attends us through every stage 
and period, always urging us forward to new acqui- 
sitions, and holding out some distant blessing to our 
view; promising us either relief from pain, or increase 
of happiness. 


from inquiry, and try what my own observation 
would «discover: but seeing a young man, gay and 
thoughtless, | resolved upon one more experiment, 
and was informed that | was in the garden of Hope, 
the daughter of Desire, and that all those whom | 
saw thus tumultuously bustling round me, were in- 
cited by the promises of Hope, and hastening to seize 
the gifts which she held in her hand. 


Hope is necessary in every condition. The mi- 
series of poverty, of sickness, of captivity, would, 
without this comfort, be insupportable; nor does it 
appear that the happiest lot of terrestrial exist- 
can set the want of this peneral 
blessing ; or that life, when the gifts of nature and of 
fortune are accumulated upon it, would not still be 
wretched, were it not elevated and delighted by the 
expectation of some new possession, of some enjoy- 


ence us above 


lite were spread abroad to view; she had a perpetual 
gaiety of aspect, and: every one imagined that her 
smile, which was impartial and general, was direct- 
ed to himself, and triumphed in his own superiority 
to others, who had conceived the same confidence 
from the same mistake. 


ment yet behind, by which the wish shall be at last 
satisfied, and the heart filled up to its utmost extent. 
[lope is, indeed, very fallacious, and promises what 
t seldom gives; but its promises are more valuable | 
i then mounted an eminence, from which I had a 
more extensive view of the whole place, and coulc 


than the gifts of fortune, and it se!dom frustrates us 
without assuring us of recompensing the delay by a 
greater bounty. 
| was musing on this strange inclination which 
every man feels to deceive himself, and considering 
the advantages and dangers proceeding froin this gay 
prospect of futurity, when, falling asleep, on a sud- 
den | found myself placed in a garden, of which my 
sight could descry no limits. L.very scene about me 
was gay and gladsome, light with sunshine, and frag- 
rant with perfumes: the ground was painted with all} 
the variety of spring, and all the choir of nature was 
nging in the groves. When I had recovered from 
first raptures, with which the confusion of plea- 


ihe crowds that filled it. From this station | observ- 
ed, that the entrance into the garden of Hope was by 
two gates, one of which was kept by Reason, and 
the other by Fancy. Reason was surly and scrupu- 
lous, and seldom turned the key without many inter- 
rogatories, and long hesitation: but Fancy was a 
kind and gentle portress, she held her gate wide 
open, and welcomed all equally to the district under 
her superintendency: so that the passage was crowd- 
ed by all those who either feared the examination of 
Reason, or had been rejected by her. 





sure had for a time entranced me, I began to take a! Prom the gate of Reason there was a way to the 
particular and deliberate view of this delightful re-| throne of Hope, by a cragyy, slippery, and winding 
at ai ai@oe Da cele ti psd } 7 f ; , ¥ 

gion. 1 then perceived that I had yet higher gratifi-| path, called the Strait of Degicully, which those who 


ations to expect, and that, at a small distance from entered with the permission of the guard, endeavour- 
flowers, clearer fountains,| ed But though they surveyed the way 
and more lofty groves, where the birds, which | yet} very care fully before they began to rise, and marked 
heard but faintly, were exerting all tle power of me- out the several stages of their progress, they com- 
lody. The trees about me were beautiful with Ver-| monly found unexpected obstacles, and were obliged 
dure, and fragrant with blossoms; but | was tempt-| frequently to stop on the sudden, where they ima- 
ed to leave them by the sight of ripe fruits, which! gined the way plain andeven. A thousand intrica- 
seemed to hang only to be plucked. I therefore! cies embarrassed them, a thousand slips threw them 
walked hastily forwards, but found, as I proceeded,! back, and a thousand pitfalls impeded their advance. 
that the colours of the field faded at my approach, | So formidable were the dangers, and so frequent the 


me, there were brighter to climb. 


seemed to mock my diligence, and to retire as | ad- | 


the rapidity of their motion, too busy to gratify the | 


for a while to gaze upon them, without interrupting | 


From him || 


for information, | began to imagine it best to desist 


I turned my sight upward, and saw a goddess in 
the bloom of youth sitting on a throne: around her | 
lay all the gitts of fortune, and all the blessings of 


with less perplexity consider the different conduct of 


miscarriages, that many returned from the first at 

tempt, and many fainted in the midst of the way, 
and only a very small number were led up to the 
summit of Hope by the hand of Fortitude. Of these 
tew, the greater part, when they had obtained the 
gift which Hlope had promised them, regretted the 
labour which it cost, and felt in their suecess the re- 
the rest retired with their 
prize, and were led by Wisdom to the bowers of Con- 
l tent, ; 


gret of disappointment; 


tr ' a 

| Turning then towards the gate of Fancy, I could 
| find no way to the seat of Hope; but though she sat 
}full in view, and held out her gifts with an air of in- 


vitation, which filled every heart with rapture, the 
was, on that side, inaccessibly steep, but 
so channelled and shaded, that pere eived the 


limpossibility of ascending it, but each imagined him- 


mountain 


none 


self to have discovered a way to which the rest were 
strangers. Many expedients were indeed tried by 
this industr ous tribe, of whom some were making 
| themselves wings, W hich others were contriving to 
jactuate by the perpetual motion. But with all their 
|labour, and all their artifices, they never rose above 
ithe ground, or quit kly fell back, nor ever approach 
ed the throne of Hope, but continued still to gaze at 
a distance, and laughed at the slow progress of those 
whom they saw toiling in the Strait of Difficulty. 


Part of the favourites of Fancy, whem they had 
entered the garden, without making, like the rest, 
jan attempt to climb the mountain, turned immedi 





ately to the vale of Idleness, a calm and undisturbed 
| retirement, from whence they could always have 
Hope in prospect, and to which they pleased them- 
iselves with believing that she intended speedily to 
These were indeed scorned by all the rest; 
but they seemed very little affected by contempt, ad- 
l vice, or reproof, but were resolved to expect at case 


descend. 


ithe favour of the goddess. 


| Among this gay race | was wandering, and found 
ithem ready to answer all my questions, and willing 
their mirth: but 
saw two dreadful monsters entering the vale, one of 
and the other Want. Sport 
jand revelling were now at an end, and an universal 
ishriek of aflright and distress burst out and awake 
me. 


to communicate turning round, | 


|whom I knew to be Age 
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lAN ACCOUNT OF THE FIRE OF sf. 
| ELMO. 

Exrtracted from a paper um the Edin. Phil. Journal 


In the month of June 1608. passing from the island 
lof Ivica to that of Majorca, on beard a Spanish po 
lacca ship, fitted asa cartel, and manned by about 
thirty rufhians, Genoese, Valencians, and Catalon 

lans; a fine southerly gale, by seven im the evening, 
ibrought us within six or seven leagues of the anchor- 
About this time, the sea breeze 
failing us astern, was shortly succeeded by light and 
baffling breezes off the land. No so 
tmg sun withdrawn his golden beams from the tops 
lof the lofty hills, which rise to the westward of the 


age in Palma Bay. 


mer had the set 


town, than a thick and impenetrable cloud, gather- 


ing upon the summit of Mount Galatzo, spread gra- 


idual 


darkness on the hil below, and extended at 


jlength a premature obscurity along the very surface 
lof the shore. About nine, the ship becalmed, the 
jdarkness was intense,and rendered still more sen 


lsible by the yellow fire that gleamed upon the hori- 
jzon to the south, and aggravated by the deep-toned 


thunder which rolled at intervals on the mountain, 
|accompanied bY the quick rapiaity of that torked 
l lightning, whose eccentric course, and dire etlects, set 
| all description at defiance sy half-past ‘ he 
| hands were sent aloft to furl top-gallant-sails, an¢ 


lreef the top-sails, in preparation tor the threatening 
W! er 
Elmo and St. Ann, was heard from those aloft, 
lfore and aft the deck. 
the hatchw ay, 


storm. retiring to reset, a sudden cry of St. 
ind 
An interpreter called lustily 

that St. Elmo was 
and desired me to come up. 
cient, and to my gre at surprise, I found the top-sail 
yards deserted, the sails loose, and beating in the in- 
constant the awe-struck and religious 
mariners bare-heaced, on their knees, with bands up- 


lifted, m voice and attitude of prayer, in earnest and 


down mn board, 


A few steps were suth- 


breeze, and 





Et 
a, 
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St 


muttering devotion to St. Elmo or St. Ann, accord- poetical inspiration, 
ing to the provincial nature of their speech. moral and philosophical instruction, who is not 
On observing the appearance of the masts, the 


main-top-gallant-mast-head, from the truck, for three familiar with the poetry of Wordsworth. ; 
feet down, was perfectly enveloped in a cold blaze Among his minor pieces, the verses written 
of pale phosphorus-looking light, completely em-|on revisiting intern Abbey, are the most fa- 


bracing the circumference of the mast, and attended | yourable specimen of his powers and peculiari- 
with a flitting or creeping motion, as exemplified ex- 


ies. The athe a spirit, the inspirations of 
perimentally by the application of common phosphorus |" They brea ne P 


' 


thic « > ave ‘oo »visitine > 
upon a board; and the fore and mizen top-gallant- | which all must have felt on revisiting the 
mast-heads exhibited a similar appearance in a rela- | SCenes of childhood, and would, of themselves, 


tive degree. lestablish the claim of Wordsworth to a high 


This curious: illumination continued with undi- | rank in English poetry. 
minished intensity for the space of eight or ten mi- a : 
nutes, when, becoming gradually fainter and less ex- LINES 


tensive, it finally disappeared, after a duration of not | Written a few miles above Tintern Abbey, on revisiting 
less than half an hour. 


@ : . ‘ — Sed x : 
The seamen, in the mean time, having finished | Five years have pass'd; five summers, with the 
their devotions, and observing the lights to remain | length 


stationary, returned promptly to the yards, and, un-| Of five long winters! and again I hear 

der favour of this “ Spirit of the Storm,” now quick-| These waters, rolling from their mountain springs 

ly performed that duty, which, on a critical conjunc-| With a sweet inland murmur.* Once again 

ture, had been abandoned, under the influence of| Do I behold these steep and lofty cliffs, 

their superstition and their fears. During the preva-| Which, on a wild secluded scene, impress 

lence of the lights, as well as through the remaining | Thoughts of more deep seclusion; and connect 

hours of night, the wind continued, except in occa-| The landscape with the quiet of the sky. 

sional puffs, light and variable; and the morning| The day is come when I again repose 

ushered in with a clear sky, a hot sun, anda light Here, under this dark sycamore, and view 

southerly breeze, which, in due time, brought us) These plots of cottage-ground, these orchard-tufts, 

safe to the anchorage of Palma. Which, at this season, with their unripe fruits, 
Conversing with the interpreter on the nature of} Among the woods and copses lose themselves, 

this extraordinary atmospherical phenomenon, he! Nor, with their green and simple hue, disturb 

expressed his implicit belief that it was provided by! The wild green landscape. Once again I see 

the immediate power of St. Elmo, the tutelar deity | ‘These hedge-rows, hardly hedge-rows, little lines 

of “ those who travel on the vasty deep,” in regard Of sportive wood run wild, these pastoral farms 


to their interests in a moment of sudden danger;}| Green to the very door; and wreaths of smoke 
and used every argument to persuade me, that the! Sent up, in silence, from among the trees 


present safety of the ship was due to the very time- | With some uncertain notice, as might seem, 
ous and friendly interference of this aerial demigod ; | Of vagrant dwellers in the houscless woods, 
and that no accident could possibly have happened | Or ofsome hermit’s cave, where by his fire 
to the sails, while the seamen were at prayers, as| The hermit sits alone. 

long as the light glowed stationary on the mast. | 

Had the light, he continued, descended gradually Though absent long, 
trom the mast head to the deck, and from thence to | These forms of beauty have not been to me 
the kelson, as he had often seen it, the event would) Ag is a landseape to a blind man’s eye: 

have prognosticated a gale of wind or other disaster, | But oft, in lonely rooms, and mid the din 
and, according to the depth of the descent, so would | Of towns and cities, | have owed to them, 

be the nature of the evil to come. In the present! [n hours of weariness, sensations sweet, 


instance, the lights gradually disappeared, like the} Felt in the blood, and felt along the heart, 
snuff of a candle, and the weather continued clear 


and fine for several subsequent days. 





And passing even into my purer mind 
With tranquil restoration ;—Feelings, too, 
— Of unremembered pleasure ; such, perhaps, 
WORDSWORTH. As may have had no trivial influence 
, On that best portion of a good man’s life, 
We have much to say hereafter upon the ~ 


ie ; : His little, nameless, unremembered acts 
poetry of Wordsworth. His “ Excursion,”’ | Of kindness and of love. Nor less, I trust, 


with all its faults—the cow-bell drowsiness—| To them I may have owed another gift, 

the heavy prosing and unconscionable prolixi-| Of #spect more sublime; that blessed mood, 
f m: saves, is still palt-dien In which the burthen of the mystery, 

ly o many passages, = - ui one of t ae great} in which the heavy and the weary weight 

performances of the English Muse. His poet- 


Of all this unintelligible world 
ry is replete with noble imagery—with exqui-| Is lighten’d :—That serene and blessed mood, 


site felicity of language—with a pure and ele-|!» which the yee gently lead us on, 
vated morality, a calm benignant philosophy, and Until the breath of this corporeal frame, 

= ; 7 And even the motion of our human blood 
imbued to a degree partaking of what has been 


a : at Almost suspended, we are laid asleep 
called mysticism in religion, of that deep and| In body, and become a living soul: 


holy enthusiasm, with which the true poet| While with an eye made quiet by the power 
dwells upon the unfading and awful loveliness + ser ie ME power of joy, 
. - . se os, 
of the face of nature. He has done much—|*® 8° °° "e° He OF Mngs 
more, we are persuaded, than any other indi- ' If this 
vidual to restore poetry to her highest and _ et vas oe ~ oh! re 
noblest offices; rendering her, not the minister | (D-°O™*DCSS: 4G, anid the many shapes 
> : ; b : Of joyless day-light, when the fretful stir 
of fierce and feverish delights, but calling her i 


. Unprofitable, and the fever of the world, 
in to soothe our afflictions; to accompany us| Have hung upon the beatings of my heart, 


through the walks of daily life; to shed her se-| How oft in spirit, have I turned to thee, 


-a . sulwa Jue’ T re 
rene and beautiful light over all the concerns O sylvan Wye! Thou wanderer through the woods, 


. . . .. | How often has my spirit turned to thee! 
of our common humanity. His real merits 


will be appreciated by those who can overlook, | And now, with gleams of half-extinguished thought, 


for the sake of poetry, the many blemishes| With many recognitions dim and feint, 
which disfigure his writings; and we venture to | And somewhat of a sad perplexity, — 

assert, that noone can fully appreciate the riches | /h¢ Picture of the mind revives again : 
of ourdanguage in poetical diction and imagery, 


or the adaptation of poetical embellishment and | above Tintern. 


the banks of the Wye during a Tour, July 13, 1798. 


* The river is not affected by the tides a few miles 


to the grave purposes of| While here I stand, not only with the sense 


Of present pleasure, but with pleasing thoughts 
That in this moment there is life and food 
|For future years. And so I dare to hope, 

| Though changed, no doubt, from what | was when 

first 
I came among these hills; when, like a roe, 
bounded o’er the mountains, by the sides 

| Of the deep rivers, and the lonely streams, 
Wherever Nature led; more like a man 

Flying from something that he dreads, than one 
Who sought the thing he loved. For Nature thea 
(The coarser pleasures of my boyish days, 

And their glad animal movements, all gone by) 
To me was all in all. I cannot paint 

What then I was. The sounding cataract 
Haunted me like a passion; the tall rock, 
The mountain, and the deep and gloomy wood, 
Their colours and their forms, were then to me 
An appetite; a feeling, and a love, 
That had no need of a remoter charm, 

By thought supplied, or any interest 
Unborrowed from the eye. That time is past, 
And all its aching joys are now no more, 

And all its dizzy raptures. Not for this 

Faint I, nor mourn nor murmur; Other gifts 
Have followed, for such loss, | would believe, 
Abundant recompense. For I have learned 

To look on Nature, not as in the hour 

Of thoughtless youth, but hearing oftentimes 
The still, sad music of humanity, 

Nor harsh nor grating, though of ample power 
To chasten and subdue, And I have felt 

A presence that disturbs me with the joy 
Of elevated thoughts; a sense sublime 

Of something far more deeply interfused, 
Whose dwelling is the light of setting suns, 
And the round ocean, and the living air, 

And the blue sky, and in the mind of man, 

A motion and a spirit, that impels 

All thinking things, all objects of all thought, 
And rolls through all things. Therefore aim | sti’! 
A lover of the meadows and the woods, 

And mountains; and of all that we behold 
From this green earth; of all the mighty world 
Of eye and ear, both what they half create 

And what perceive ; well pleased to recognize 
In Nature and the language of the sense, 

The anchor of my purest thoughts, the nurse, 
The guide, the guardian of my heart, and soul 
Of all my moral being. 





























































Nor, perchance, 
If I were not thus taught, should I the more 
Suffer my genial spirits to decay: 
For thou art with me, here, upon the banks 
Of this fair river; thou, my dearest friend, 
My dear, dear friend! and in thy voice I catch 
The language of my former heart, and read 
My former pleasures in the shooting lights 
Of thy wild eyes. Oh! yet a little while 
May | behold in thee what I was once, 
My dear, dear sister! And this prayer I make, 
Knowing that Nature never did betray 
The heart that loved her; ’tis her privilege, 
Through all the years of this our life, to lead 
From joy to joy; for she can so inform 
The mind that is within us, so impress 
With quietness and beauty, and so feed 
With lofty thoughts, that neither evil tongues, 
Rash judgments, nor the sneers of selfish men, 
Nor greetings where no kindness is, nor all 
The dreary intercourse of daily life, 
Shall e’er prevail against us, or disturb 
Our cheerful faith that all which we behold 
ls full of blessings. Therefore let the moon 
Shine on thee in thy solitary walk ; 
And let the misty mountain winds be free 
To blow against thee; and in after years, 
When these wild ecstasies shall be matured 
Into a sober pleasure, when thy mind 
Shall be a mansion for all lovely forms, 
Thy memory be as a dwelling-place 
For all sweet sounds and harmonies; Oh! then, 
If solitude, or fear, or pain, or grief, 
Should be thy portion, with what healing thoughts 
Of tender joy wilt thou remember me, 
And these my exhortations! Nor, perchance, 
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If | should be, where I no. more can hear 

Thy voice, nor catch from thy wild eyes these gleams 
Of past existence, wilt thou then forget 

That on the banks of this delightful stream 

We stood together; and that I, so long 

A worshipper of Nature, hither came, 

Unwearied in that service; rather say 

With warmer love—Oh! with far deeper zeal 

Of holier love. Nor wilt thou then forget, 

That after many wanderings, many years 

Of absence, these steep woods and lofty cliffs, 
And this green pastoral landscape, were to me 
More dear, both for themselves, and for thy sake. 


——_ 
FOR THE FRIEND. 


In one of our late numbers, .we inserted, 
from “Specimens of the British Poets,’ &c. 
by Thomas Campbell, his brief but affecting 
memoir of the Scotch poet, Michael Bruce, to- 
gether with the elegy written by Bruce on the | 

a : = ng 
prospect of his own dissolution. The biogra- | 
phical and critical notices with which this work | 
of Campbell is enriched, we have read with| 
great delight, and have scarcely in a single in- 
stance found reason to dissent from the correct- 
ness of his decisions. Himself a poet of no} 
inferior grade, he brings to the task an exqui- 
site sensibility to the feelings of a poet, and a 
vlowing, but refined and discriminating appre- 
hension of what constitutes the merit of true 
poetry. In this respect he may be considered 
as decidedly superior to his great precursor in 
the same field of labour, although we would by 
no means be understood as detracting from the 
latter. Johnson’s Lives of the Poets, saving 
some instances of unwarrantable prejudice and 
harsh judgment, we have always esteemed one! 
of the happiest efforts of his extraordinary | 
powers. 


In short, every young person desir-| 
ous to cultivate a correct and classical taste 
for the beauties of composition, whether in 
prose or verse, ought to peruse that work with 
diligence; and then, as a higher, more finished, | 
and, as we think, juster style of criticism, the} 
work now under review ought to be read and) 
studied. It having never been, to our know-| 
ledge, reprinted in this country, of course it| 


| world as a sparkling, sublime, and witty poet. Hence 


|abstracted from human vanities; and while the 





cannot be extensively known. We therefore 
propose occasionally to introduce some of the 
best portions, and for the present number have 
selected, as a good sample of the author’s man- 
ner, his strictures upon the author of the Night 
Thoughts; wherein severe but just criticism is 
happily blended with a vein of satirical plea- 
santry, while at the same time the claims of ge- 
nius are duly appreciated. 


EDWARD YOUNG. 
BORN 1681.—piep 1765. 


Young’s satires have at least the merit of contain- 
ing a number of epigrams, and as they appeared 
rather earlier than those of Pope, they may boast of 
having afforded that writer some degree of example. 
Swift’s opinion of them, however, seems not to have 
been unjust, that they should have either been more 
merry or more angry. One of his tragedies is still 
popular on the stage, and his Night Thoughts have 
many admirers both at home and abroad. Of his 
lyrical poetry he had himself the good sense to think 
but indifferently. In none of his works is he more 
spirited and amusing than in his Essay on Original 
Composition, written at the age of eighty. 

The Night Thoughts have been translated into 
more than one foreign language ; and it is usual for 
foreigners to regard them as eminently characteristic 
of the peculiar temperament of English genius. 
Madame cde Stael has indeed gravely deduced the 
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genealogy of our national melancholy from Ossian 
and the Northern Scalds, down to Dr. Young. Few 
Englishmen, however, will probably be disposed to 
recognise the author of the Night Thoughts as their 
national poet by way of eminence. His devotional 
gloom is more in the spirit of St. Francis of Asisium, 
than of an English divine ; and his austerity is blend- 
ed with a vein of whimsical conceit that is still more 
unlike the plainness of English character. The 
Night Thoughts certainly contain many splendid 
and happy conceptions, but their beauty is thickly 
marred by false wit and overlaboured antithesis: 
indeed his whole ideas secm to have been in a state 
of antithesis while he composed the poem. One 
portion of his fancy appears devoted to aggravate 
the picture of his desolate feelings, and the other 
half to contradict that picture by eccentric images 
and epigrammatic ingenuities. As a poet, he was 
fond of exaggeration, but it was that of the fancy 
more than of the heart. This appears no-less in the 
noisy hyperboles of his tragedies, than in the studied 
melancholy of the Night Thoughts, in which he pro- 
nounces the simple act of laughter to be half im- 
moral. That he was a pious man, and had felt 
something from the afflictions described in the Com- 
plaint, need not be called in question,* but he seems 
covenanting with himself to be as desolate as pos- 
sible, as if he had continued the custom ascribed to 
him at college, of studying with a candle stuck in a 
human skull; while, at the same time, the feelings 
and habits of a man of the world, which still adhere 
to him, throw a singular contrast over his renuncia- 
tions of human vanity. He abjures the world in 
witty metaphors, commences his poem with a sar- 
casm on sleep, deplores his being neglected at court, 
compliments a lady of quality by asking the moon if| 
she would choose to be called the * fair Portland of 
the skies,”"—and dedicates to the patrons of “ a much 
indebted muse,” one of whom (Lord Wilmington) on 
some occasion he puts in the balance of antithesis 
as a counterpart to heaven. He was, in truth, not 
so sick of life as of missing its preferments, and was 
still ambitious, not only of converting Lorenzo, but 
of shining before this utterly worthless and wretched 


his poetry has not the majestic simplicity of a heart 


groundwork of his sentiments is more darkly shaded 
than is absolutely necessary either for poetry or reli- 
gion, the surface of his expression glitters with irony 
and satire, and with thoughts sometimes absolutely 
approaching to pleasantry. His ingenuity in the} 
false sublime is very peculiar. In Night IX. he con-| 
cludes his description of the day of judgment by | 
showing the just and the unjust consigned respective- 
ly to their “ sulphureous or ambrosial seats,” while 





“ Hell through all her glooms 
Returns in groans a melancholy roar ;” 
| 


this is aptly put under the book of Consolation. 
But, instead of winding up his labours, he proceeds | 
through a multitude of reflections, and amidst many | 
comparisons assimilates the constellations of heaven | 
to gems of immense weight and value on a ring for | 
the finger of their Creator. Conceit could hardly | 
go farther than to ascribe finery to Omnipotence. | 
The taste of the French artist was not quite so bold | 
when, in the picture of Belshazzar’s feast, he put a | 
ring and ruffle on the hand that was writing on the | 
wall. 


Here, however, he was in earnest comparatively 
with some other passages, such as that in which he | 
likens Death to Nero driving a phaeton ina female | 
guise, or where he describes the same personage, 
Death, borrowing the “cockaded brow of a spe nd- 
thrift,” in order to gain admittance to “ a gay cirele.” 
Men, with the same familiarity, are compared to 
monkeys before a looking-glass; and, at the end of 
the eighth book, Satan is roundly denominated a 


* It appears, however, from Sir Herbert Croft’s | 
account of his life, that he had not lost the objects of | 
his affections in such rapid succession as he feigns, | 
when he addresses the “ Insatiate archer, (death), | 
whose shaft flew thrice, ere thrice yon moon had filled | 
her horn.” 





other. 
cession of parts in the Night Thoughts. 
excites no anticipation as it proceeds, 
bespeaks no impatience for another, nor is found to 
have laid the smallest foundation for new pleasure 
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‘dunce ;"+ the first time, perhaps, that his abilities 


were ever seriously called in question. 


Shall we agree with Dr. Johnson, when he affirms 


of the Night Thoughts, that particular lines are not 
to be regarded, that the power is in the whole, and 
that in the whole there is a magnificence like that 
which is ascribed to a Chinese plantation, the mag- 
nificence of vast extent and endless variety? Of a 
Chinese plantation few men have probably a very 
distinct conception, but unless that species of land- 
scape be an utterly capricious show of objects, in 
which case even extent and variety will hardly con- 
stitute magnificence, it must possess amusement and 


vicissitude, arising from the relation of parts to each 
But there is nothing of entertaining suc- 
The poem 
One book 


when the succeeding night sets in. The poet's fancy 


discharges itself on the mind in short ictuses of sur- 


prise, which rather lose than increase their force by 
reiteration, but he is remarkably defective in pro- 


gressive interest and collective effect. The power of 


the poem, instead of “being in the whole,” lies in 
short, vivid, and broken gleams of genius; so that if 
we disregard particular lines we shall but too often 
miss the only gems of ransom which the poet can 
bring as the price of his relief from surrounding 
tedium. Of any long work, where the power really 
lies in the whole, we feel reluctant to hazard the cha- 
racter by a few short quotations, because a few frag- 
ments can convey no adequate idea of the architec- 
ture ; but the directly reverse of this is the case with 
the Night Thoughts, for by selecting particular beau- 


|ties of the poem we should delight and electrify a 


sensitive reader, but might put him to sleep by a pe- 
rusal of the whole. This character of detached fe- 
licities, unconnected with interesting progress or 
reciprocal animation of parts, may be likened to a 
wilderness, without path or perspective, or to a Chi- 
nese plantation, (if the illustration be more agree- 
able,) but it does not correspond with our idea of the 
magnificence of a great poem, of which it can be said 
that the power is in the whole. Afttr all, the variety 
and extent of reflection in the Night Thoughts is to 
a certain degree more imposing than real, They 
haye more metaphorical than substantial variety of 
thought. Questions which we had thought ex- 
hausted, and laid at rest in one book, are called up 
again in the next,in a Proteus metamorphosis of 
shape, and a cameleon diversity of colour. Happily 
the awful truths which they illustrate are few and 
simple. Around these truths the poet directs his 


course with innumerable sinuosities of fancy, like a 


man appearing to make a long voyage, while he is in 
reality only crossing and recrossing the same expanse 
of water. 

He has been well described in a late poem, as one 
in whom 


“ Still gleams and still expires the cloudy day 
Of genuine poetry.” 


The above remarks have been made with no desire 
to depreciate what is genuine in his beauties. The 
reader most sensitive to his faults must have felt, 
that there is in him a spark of originality which is 
never long extinguished, however far it may be from 
vivifying the entire mass of his poetry. Many and 
exquisite are his touches of sublime expression, of 
profound reflection, and of striking imagery. It is 
recalling but a few of these to allude to his descrip- 
tion, in the eighth book, of the man whose thoughts 
are not of this world, to his simile of the traveller at 
the opening of the ninth book, to his spectre of the 
antedeluvian world, and to some parts of his very 
unequal description of the conflagration ; above all, 
to that noble and familiar image, 


“ When final ruin fiercely drives 
Her ploughshare o’er creation.” 


It is true that he seldom if ever maintains a flight 
of poetry long free from oblique associations, but 
he has individual passages which philosophy might 
make her texts, and experience select for her mottos. 





+ “ Nor think this sentence is severe on thee; 
Satan, thy master, I dare call a dunce.” . 
Concluding lines of Night 8th 
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THE FRIEND. 








Continued from page 237. 


In tracing the course of this writer, we come to his 
remarks on the existence of an evil being, That 


our early Friends held the belief of the existence of 


such a being, has already been proved. The Berean 
himself tacitly admits that “Fox, Barel: ay, and Penn’ 
did hold the opinion, and the way which he took to 
set aside the authority of these eminent members of 
the Society, was to take an extract from the writings 
of F. Howgill. The point in dispute was, the exist- 
ence of an evil being distinct from man. But so far 
was the extract from Howgill’s works from support- 
ing the doctrine of the Berean, it represents the 
tempter, throughout that extract, in a SEPARATE and 
DISTINCT CHARACTER. But as the Berean has drawn 
six conclusions from this extract, 1 will examine them 
separately. * Ist 
and was not cursed until he acted out of the mo- 
tion of the power.” ‘This in substance agrees with 
what Fox, Barclay, Penn, Elwood, and others have 
said on the subject; we need not disagree here. Bar- 
olay says, * He was created of God a good angel.’ 
+ That here was the be ‘inning of the father of 
eg and not before.” To this we shall readily agree. 
For the apostacy of the common enemy was of course 
the beginning of the father of lies. “3. That the 
falling away of the first man was proGRreEssivE, for as 
this knowledge was fed upon and Grew, man died 
unto the life.” If this conclusion be intended to 
mean the progress which was made from temptation 
to the accomplishment of actual transgression, as re- 
corded in the Scriptures, there will be no disagree- 
ment here. “4. That the evil seed is not an inherit- 
ance, but is sowed in every man the moment he dis- 
obeys, for this is the foundation and beginning of the 
seed in the transgression.” 


That the serpent was created good, 


This is a perversion of 
Howgill’s language, for he was speaking of the trans- 
gression of our first parents, and the effects of that 
transgression, when he used the expressions: “ And 
this is the foundation and beginning of that seed in 
the transgression,’ &c. It is embraced in the samé 
sentence, being separated from the preceding part 
only by asemicofon. A very unhappy quotation for 
the doctrine of the Berean. 


That this evil seed is produced by the growt! 
of the devouring beastly nature.” This is neither 
consistent with Howgill’s words nor with common 
sense. The evil seed is produced by the growth of 
the devouring beastly nature! Then the growth of 
the devouring beastly nature is left without a cause, 
a germ from which it is to spring 
etfects are to be its own first cause! 


or its ultimate 
Howgill’s words 
are: ‘* Now came the miserable estate in, that which 
Lep*him into transgression Grew, and he in it, and 
to be at unity with it, and he grew in the devouring 
beastly nature.” 


That for the ground of the writer's (Howgill's 


velief we are referred, not to the uistrory of a re 


latron made to OTHER MEN, in other times, but God,| 


says he, hath revealed to me by his Spirit that which 
now spoken.” From this we are naturally led to 
ippose that the Berean intended to diseredit the 
uistory of the fall, as recorded in the Scriptures, and 
*, Howgill’s treatise in th 
Sut he has not one word of countenance from that 
rood man for this suggestion. 


» substitute F 


it deserves to be noticed, that the profession of im- 
nediate revelation made by F. 
1ach more than the Berean has quoted. In the ve ry 
irticle from which the Berean has culled his extracts, 
snd between the several parts of it, F. Howgill ex- 
viicitly declares, “ Here is the fruit of the devil's 
\ ork, transgre ss, 
the woman put it off to the serpent, he was the be- 
rinner of it; but if she had stood in the powe ry HW 


thin a few limes of the last quotation taken by the 


Berewn, F. H. speaks of the serpent as the father of 


lies—who spoke of himself. And that if man “ ha 


stood in the power, as God had ordained him, an 


commanded him, and had not moved out of it, he 
would have seen when the serpent, or any other] 13th chapter of Luke. 


thing had gone out of the power, and have still had |* of corporal or mental! disease to such a cause, in| hand of man, and unalloyed with prescribed modes 


dominion over it: and though it was Evil in the ser- 


an Sg RRR SE 


and then hide and excuse it, and so} 


he had kept him out; and it had been no sin to m1, | 
neither condemned should ue have been.” How- 
gill’s works, p. 189. 
Howgill, and the honesty of the Berean, 
He takes also an extract from G. Whitehead, in 
which he was exposing a vulgar apprehension, that 


the forbidden fruit was an “aprL_e” and the “ser- 


pent” “a visible creature, a Beast of the field.” To} 


gather up such articles, to apply to the doctrine in 
question, shows a bad cause, and is an evidence that 
he is totally destitute of a single writer among’ our 
| primitive Friends, to support his doctrine of “ no de- 
| vil.’ 
Ife has repeatedly taken the liberty to impress his 
readers with the idea, that I have called the devil a 
FREE AGENT. And this he has done in such a man- 


ner, and so often, that it is quite probable many of 


his readers — suppose that these expressions were 
applied by me to the common enemy of mankind. 
The reader, however, may be informed, that this is 
only the manner of writing which he has adopted— 
itis his own language, not min His application of 
the term trinity to the evil nature, as expressing my | 
sentiments is another deviation from correctness— 
beneath further notice. 
* The term devil,” say 

| Old Testament. The word satan, (a synonime,) 
which, in Hebrew, simply means an enemy, adversa- 
ry, or accuser, is found in six or eight places.” 

In reply to this paragraph, it may be observed, in 
the first place, that the term previ. is derived from 
the Greek word Aiz€oAog piaronos, and as the Old 


Testament was written in Hebrew, which is more 


Hebrew word, answering to the Greek piaBoLos, is 
{OW literally, SaTaN. The 
1s, . that “the word satan,” “in the Hebrew, simply 
means an enemy, adversary, or accuser.” This is 
Parkhurst, in his Hebrew Lexicon, p. 
731, explains it not only an adversary, Kc. but, “ Foe} 
to God and man, and the accuser of the brethren 

And in his Greek Lexicon, p. 151, under the word 
DIABOLOS, afler 
prince of the devils,” &c. he says: “ By this word 
(Diabolos) the LXX. constantly render the Hebre Ww 
OW when meaning Satan or the Devil.” But 
there is another authority which applies directly and 
fully to the case before us. In Rev. xii. 9, it is said,} 
‘And the great dragon was cast out, that old ser- 
pent, called the devil and satan, which deceiveth the 


not correct. 


whole world.” Here, we may observe, the term | 


‘ old serpent” is used, referring to the word serpent 


Greek word piavoLos, and the Hebrew word 
SATAN are used to express, 


also the 


versary, or accuser, but the common enemy of man- 


kind, “ which deceiveth the wHoLe woruip.” That 


these terms are applied, both in the Hebrew and 
Greek languages, in a lower sense, is-true. 


trary to the clearest evidence. 
the author of the Apology 


It was the opinion of 
for the Bible, as expressed 


troduced into the Hebrew, 


| used toapply to object s 


| racteristic, though in different shades or degrees, 





|} among Christians) but that | Jesus Christ] “ 


1} He treats with ridicule the idea of ascribing t 
satan the afiliction of the woman mentioned in the 
“The ascription,’ says he,' 


So much for the sentiments of} 


says he, “is not found in the} 


ancient than the Greek, it is not strange that the} 
Greek was not used in the Old Testament. The}! 


Serean, however, tells | 


applying it to the “devil,” “ the| 


not simply an enemy, ad-| 


| 
But that | 
they are confined to such lower construction is con-| which Christ gave to his disciples, when he said 


| in his Letters to Paine, * that the root satan was in-! anothe y.? 
P ; 
» piace of it. 


Sut whether we regard| CHRIST within; they were thus united in 1 
| this as a mere vague conjecture, or as a dogmati cai| eternal unchangeable spirit, and by it became of one 


assertion, it rests only upon his own authority, and} heart and one mind.****Through their instrume nta!- 
d| there it may safely remain undisturbed. 
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ELISHA BATES AND THE BEREAN, | from the Lord, yet if man had stood in the power, | 


The accounts recorded: by the evangelists have 
not failed to attract the ridicule of sceptics from that 
day to this. But none of those who have endeavoured 
by “ridicule” to lay waste the facts and doctrines 
recorded in Scripture, not even the Berean himself, 
has been able to prove that the Scriptures do not cor- 
rectly represent the facts or doctrines recorded in 
them. 

“The existence,” says the Berean, “of a malig- 
| nant spirit, such as EF. Bates has described, &c. is no 
where clearly taught as a doctrine revealed in the 
| Bible.” 

A plain and positive refutation of this assertion, 
is found in the parable of the tares. “These were not 
represented as the spontaneous production of the 
earth, nor a degeneration of the good seed sown by 
the husbandman; for as soon as they were discover- 
ed, it was pronounced that an enemy hath done this; 
a distinct and separate being, possessing the power 
of action, so far as to do evil, while men slept; while 
| they were in an unguarded state. And this mali- 
cious, sly, insidious enemy, working in the hour of 
darkness, is expressly said to be the devil. If the 
| doctrine is not clearly taught in this portion of Scrip- 
ture, I ask, by what language would it be possible to 
teach it? It is taught in like manner in the parable 
| of the seed sown by the way side. “Then cometh 
| the devil and taketh away the seed,” &c. The doc- 
trine is, in fact, interspersed in the Bible, from Gene- 
sis to Revelations. 

But he tells us, “The doctrine appears to have 
been unknown to the Jews previous to the captivity, 
“ sing first mentioned in I. Chronicles, a book written 
| by Ezra, AFTER that event: about which time the 
| books of Job and Psalms, where the word is found, 
are also believed to have been compiled by the same 
hand.” p. 18 

Watson, in, his Letters to Paine, p. 76, says, “| 
| know it is an opinion of Voltaire, that the word Sa- 
| tan is not older than the Babylonian captivity ; this 
is a mistake, for it is met with in the 109th Psalm. 
which all allow to have been written by David, long 
before the captivity.” ‘Thus the Berean has taken 
up an argument of Voltaire’s, But whether he sug- 
gested the idea that Ezra put the word into the 
| Psalms and the book of Job, to help the deist out of 
the difficulty in which he was plac ed by the bish« P, 
| shall not undertake to determine. 

(To be continued.) 
ioesiliibiiiess 
From the Saturday Evening Post, September 1st, 1827. 
THE SOCIETY OF FRIENDS,.—<-NO. 4 


Having now placed, in strong contrast, the doc- 





| 


+, trines of the Society of Friends, and those of Elias 
as applied to the tempter of our first parents. Here 


| Hicks, my readers will be prepared for an examina- 
ition of the views entertained by the Friends who 
met at Green street. The following paragraphs con- 
tain sentiments and confessions which are both cu 
| rious and important. 

* Our early Friends gave ample proofs of the ten- 
dency and influence of the ‘new commandment’ 


new commandment I give unto you, that you love 
one anothe r; asl have loved you ‘that ye alsolove one 
Through an obedience to it, they became 


and other eastern lan-| known and distinguished; acting under its influence 
| guages, to denote an adversary, from its having been| and government, they were made powerful instru- 
|the proper name of the great enemy of mankind,” 
| Be this as it may, it is not strange that in a language 
Howgill, applies to} 


ments in opening the door of gospel liberty, and re- 
moving many of the fetters that had been formed in 


concise as the Hebrew is, the same word should be| the dark nights of superstition and error that pre- 
possessing some common cha-| ceded them. 





Hence they were prepared to promu!- 
| gate the glorious truth, that GOD alone is the sore- 


| ie supposes, that Jesus, and his apostles, did not} reign Lord of conscience, and that with this unalien- 
themselves be ieve the opinion then prevalent, (which | able right, no power, civil or ecclesiastical, 
we are to understand was the same now prevalent! ever interfere. 


should 
This blessed liberty was amply en- 


saw pro- joyed among themselves, and through faithfulness 
per to leave undisturbed this enperstitions belief, in| not to speculative opinions, but to the 
would have had no place, nor his counsel. \nd| the state which he found it.” 


light of 


i?¢ one 


ity, with the blessing of the Almighty upon thei r la. 
»| bours, our re ligious Society became possessed of this 
>| very important spiritual inheritance, and we feel 
bound to endeavour to preserve it, unfettered by the 


modern days, could not fail to attract universal ridi-| of faith, framed in the will and wisdom of the crea- 
reNT to tempt, who moved without commandment! cule.” 


ture.” Epistle of the 4th mo. p. 6. 
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“The principal objects of our religious association 
are, the public worship of God; the edification and 
comfort of each other; the strengthening of the 
weak, and the recovery of those w ho have wandered 
from the way of peace and safety. 

“ It is only under the influence of gospel love that 
these objects can be attained. Whenever any among 
us so far forsake this fundamental principle of our 
union, as to act in the spirit of strife and discord, 
and to oppose and condemn their brethren who may 
conscientiously differ from them in opinion, they 
break the bond of gospel fellowship, and, as far “as 
their intuence extends, frustrate the design of reli- 
gious Society. If such, after the use of proper 

veans, cannot be reclaimed, the peace, and harmo- 
ny, and w elfare of the body require that they should 
be separated from our communion.” Epis stile of the 
sth mo. p. 6. 

If we examine these paragraphs in detail, we shall 
find them to bea singular mixture of truth, and error, 
and inconsistency. The first assertion is, that it 
was by obedience to the new command of loving 
one another, that our early Friends were made pow- 
ertul instraments in removing the fetters of supersti- 
tion and error. If I understand the meaning of the 
terms, there is about as much propriety in this lan- 
guage, as in saying that the sense of smelling ena- 
bles us to see; for the disciples of Christ “love one 
another” through the effects of his spirit on the heart 
und affections; and they detect and refute errors 
through its operation on the understanding, which 
are two very distinct things. “ That God alone 
is the sovereign Lord of conscience” is, indeed, 
*a great and glorious truth.” But if it is meant 
that no ecclesiastical power ought ever to interfere 
with the opinions of men, or that the Society of 
friends allowed to its members the blessed liberty of 
holding what opinions they pleased, the epistle itself 
refutes the assertion. 
tence? that “they became of one heart and one 
mind;” united in love, in sentiment, in doctrine.* 
All who were not thus with them, were not of them, 

id were disowned by them, and excluded from their 

llowship. We have only to read their books to 
learn this. 
were led by the light of Christ, was a treedom from 
in. For it is a contradiction in terms to assert that | 
they could be united 


to believe as they pleased upon th » essential doctrines | unclean. 


{ 


of revelation. ‘The mere loving of one another could 

»t, therefore, have been the sole Lond, and th: 
datnental principle” of their union. ‘lo the greater: 
part of the extract from the epistle of the 6th mo. | 


ely subscribe 


‘ y had held certain doctrines in peace and harmo- |in their sirength—more arrayed in the 





For what says the next sen- | 


‘fun- | thy neck, O captive daughte: 


THE FRIEND. 


damnable, what doctrines of devils, but might har- 
bour themselves in the Church of Christ? What need 


then of sound doctrine, if no doctrine make unsound ? | 


What need of convincing and exhorting gainsayers, 
if to gainsay be no crime? Where should the unity of 
the faith be? Were not this an inlet to all manner of 
abominations? and to make void the whole tendency of 
Christ's and his apostles’ doctrine ? and to render the 
gospel of none effect? and give liberty to the incon- 
stant and giddy will of man, to innovate, alter, and 
overturn it at his pleasure? so that from all that is 
ahove mentioned, we do safely conclude, that where 
a people are gathered together into the belief of the 
principles and doctrines of the gospel of Christ, if any 
of that people shall go from their principles, and as- 
sert things false, and contrary to what they have al- 
ready received, such as stand and abide firm in the 
faith, have power by the spirit of God, after they 
have used Christian endeavours, to convince and re- 
claim them, upon their obstinacy to separate from such, 
and toexclude them f-om the irspiritus il fsllowship and 
communion; for otherwise, if this be denied, tarewel! 
to all Christianity, or to the maint: aining any sound 
doctrine in the church of Christ.’ > Anarchy of the 
Ranters, sect. 6. MELANCTHON. 


— 
The Contribution of a Member of the Society of Friend: 


to an Album belonging to a Person of another Reli- 

fwus Sociely. 

TO P———. 

My Dear Friend,—Having in the composition of 
my mind little that is poetic, and less that is epi- 
grammatic, I will take the liberty of conversing with 
thee, though it be through the medium of an Album, 
in the form of aletter; and being, as thou knowest, a 
plain man—not to say, a plain Quaker—1 will ven- 
ture to throw out a few observations to one, who, | 
am sure, will not misinterpret me, on the present 
state of the “ religious world.” 

It must, I think, be allowed by the spiritual read- 


jer of Scripture, that the Church of Christ is princi- 
| pally addressed in the following animated language 
The “blessed liberty” into which they | of anc ient inspiration—* Awake, ewak¢ 
. } i ngih, O Zion ; - t on thy beautiful germents, 


. I ut on tl iM 


Jerusalem, the holy city; for hene eforth there shal iy 


thut light, and yet left free {no more come into thes the uncircuincised and the 


Shake thy 
down, O Jerusalem ; 


lf from the dust; arise and sit 








ands of 





oose thyself from t 





ea. li. 1, 2. 


And well would it be, my dear friend, were the 
universal soc iety of God's people, ] mean of those 





of Zion 


For how stand the facts? The so-| who really love the Lord Jesus Christ, more clothe 


mir beaud fif ly ir- 


ny, for more than a century. Elias Hicks, it appears, |ments—more shaken from the dust of the earth—and 


tiacks what he calls the vulgar error, and opposes 


} 


}more entirely loosed from the bands which have been 


ud cond mins his bre thren who consc ntiously ad- | imposed upon the m by the inventions ai.d systems of 


here to it. Let the epristle pronoun his sentence. 


le has broken the bonds of gospel fellowship; and 


he cannet be reclaimed, the peace, aud harmony.|s 


i 


d welfare of the body require that he should be se- | 
parated from our communion.” The epistle admits! a 


that faithfulness to the lieht of Christ within united 
Friends in the unchangeuble spirit, and made them of 
one heart and one mind. It was as necessary, there- 
fore, to put the question, of * What teac hest thou? 
of * Hiow livest thou And it is in vain for the 
epistle to attempt to brand those whose duty it may 
be to condemn im their fellow members, op nions 
which are inconsistent with the doctrines of the So- 


ciety, as acting in the spirit of strife and discord. The 


rrievance, if it be such, must be laid at the door of 
hose through whom the offence came. The author- 

of Robert Barclay, upon this point, is clear and} 
decisive. “™ Were such a pring ple to be received or} 


believed,” says he, “ that in the Church of Christ no 


man should be separated from, no man condemned. 


excluded the fellowship and communion of the] 


ly, for b udgment or opinion in matter of faith,| 
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jthe antitype. ‘The sys 


gation of this point, pe rfotmedl 
it care and judgment, the reader is refe rred|S 


man! 


it seems strange that so imperte et a person as iny- 
elf should ery out for a more efident advance to- 
vards perfection in others; but, strange as it may 
ppear, | will now take the liberty of dropping 4 few 
hints to a friend whom | highly esteem, respecting 
the present defects, and the provable future u iprove- 
ment of the re/igious world. 

To begin, then, | may venture to confess my op 
nion, that religious persons, in the present day, Lre 


not quite alive enough to the consideration, that, 


under the glorious Gospel dispensation, the worsh 


of God is to be spiritual ; not in werd so much as in 


| power ; ngt in the form, but in the reality ; not in the 


shadow, but in the = race ; not in the type, but in 


n ot worship under the law 





was, indeed, one of forms, shadows, and types; but 
that which was introduced to the attention of man- 
kind by the Gospel appears to me, in this respect, t 
be radically different. Phe first is hke the body, th 
second is like the soul; the first is external, the se- 
cond inward and spiritual) 
No person of serious reflection would, I presum 

object to those outward imstitutions—such aa th 


Sabbath day, appointed hours and places of meetin, 


Doctrines of the So-| &c.; which are essential, in the order of Providence. 
blished in Philadelphia, in} to the congregational worship of the Deity; but, 
ing to this day unanswered| whether that worship ought not, under the full light 
| of the gosyel of Christ, to be conducted on more spi- 


then what blasphemies so horrible, what heresies so) 


, this example. 


cruel and 





as well as 


Jews—how 


complex ic 
; 


soul to pe 


ritual principles than is now generally the 
question well worthy of the 
Christian. F 

It has long appeared to me that the 
the worship of our heavenly Father, 
prone to place too much dependence on ceremon 
minisiers, and on words. 
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4 intervention of a plain Quaker, in order to be con- 
f vinced that professing Christians—and even the 
$ more serious among them—are prone to place too 
: - great a dependence on the ministry of man in general, 


and on individual ministers in particular. 1 am con- 
fident she will agree with me in the opinion, that 
there is to be found amongst us, in the “religious 
world,” too much of the pinning of our faith on the 
ee sleeve of our neighbour—-too much of one minister 
out of fashion, and another minister in fashion—and 
too little of a settled and paramount dependence on 
the Minister of the true tabernacle ; on the only High 
Priest of our profession ; on him who teaches as ne- 
ver man taught. The unction which we have re- 
ceived of him teacheth us of all things, and is truth, 
and no lie. Under the new covenant, we have no 
longer need to say, every one to his brother, and ev- 
ery one to his neighbour, Know the Lord; for we 
may all know him for ourselves, from the least to the 
greatest of us. Why may we not sit every one under 
hisown vine, and every one under his ownfig-tree? Hu- 
man ministry is good in its season, no doubt. Far be 
3 it from me to depreciate or to decry it; for! can say 
a for myself, “ Wo is me, if I preach not the Gospel.” 
Pt But O! for the fuller accomplishment of the promise 
of God to his Church: “ All thy children shall be 
taught of the Lord, and great shall be the peace of thy 
children !” 

To pass on to my third and almost identical sub- 
ject; the religious world is surely far too eager to 
feed, and to be fed with words. 
cs How many are there who may, to a certain ex- 
tent, be justly considered serious in their views of re- 
ligion, who are ready enough both to hear much and 
to talk much on the sacred subject, but who are 
strangers, nevertheless, to that deep, inward exercise 
of mind, in which the Christian is brought to a con- 
formity with the sufferings of Christ; and in a spi- 
ritual sense, is “ buried with him in baptism?” 

How unspeakably desirable is it that the “religious 
a world” should now at length begin to learn the lesson 
of true silence; I mean of that prostration and humi- 
liation of soul, in which the creature dares not act in 
his own strength, or light his lamp with sparks of his 
own kindling ; but is reduced to absolute quiescence, 
in the presence, and under the power of his-Creator. 
“ Be still,” said Jehovah, “and know that I am Gop.” 
Sach a condition of soul is most suitably accompa- 























ob nied (at times atleast) by the corresponding stillness 
; and silence of the body. Surely, my dear friend, if 
t there were times (and they not a few) in the public 


as well as private worship of Christians, in which 
(even in this sense) tongues were known to cease, 
and prophecies to fail, and God in Christ to be aL in 
ALL, it would indeed tend ‘to the edification—or I 
should rather say to the more perfect sefilement of the 
clfarch universal. The spiritual temple, in this bless- 
ed Gospel day, like the outward edifice in the days 


i of Solomon, would often be so filled with the glory 
ss of God, that there would be “ no place for the priest 
E to minister.” 

E Thus have I endeavoured to unfold and justify my 
it sentiment, that in order to the arising of Z1on in her 
3 strength, her beauty, and her glory, her worship of 
4 God, even tne Father, must come to be more spiritual 
et than it is at present. 


Had I not already engrossed too much of thy Al- 
bum, and too much of my own time, I would go on 
to the proof, that, in many particulars, Zion’s law of 
B practice, as it relates to her intercourse with men, is 
a in equal need of purification. 

On this branch of the subject, however, I will now 
content myself with a single observation. I am per- 
suaded, that, were serious Christians, of every de- 
nomination, bold and honest enough to face the pre- 
cept of Jesus, Love your enemies, and were they tho- 
roughly imbued with the spirit of that precept—no 
earthly consideration—no plea of human obedience 
to human authorities—no plea of self-defence—would 
: induce thei ever to take part in the greatest of human 
a abominations, that most desolating of the scourges 
of the world—the practice of war. 

Pray excuse my having filled so many of thy pages, 
and believe me to be thy affectionate friend. 


ney 





i pea 


He who makes conscience his counsellor will find it 
his comforter when all others stand aloof.—Dildrya. 


THE FRIEND. 


FOR THE FRIEND. 
FRAGMENTS.—NO. 7. 


Richard Davies. I had several exercises this year, 
1682, in London, both from false brethren, and other- 
wise. Once I was at the Bull and Mouth meeting, 
and there were in the gallery several troublesome 
people, and none of our ministering brethren in true 
unity with us, but George Whitehead and W. Gibson. 
The gallery being pretty full, one of them seemed tu 
strive to keep me out, and our friends G. Whitehead and 
W. Gibson perceiving it, made way for me tocome up 
to them ; another of them had been speaking long in 
the meeting, and had made many weary of him. J 
was under great concern in my spirit for the honour 
and exaltation of the name of the Lord and his truth, 
and the case of many that were under weights and 
burdens; yet, for quietness’ sake, .I silently bore the 
weight and exercise that was upon me, till he had 
done. Then my mouth was opened in the name and 
power of God, who had compassion on his afflicted 
seed, and caused the light and life of his countenance 
to overshadow the meeting, to the comfort and great 
satisfaction of the faithful. I was made to detect 
the false doctine which one of them had declared to 
the people, viz. That the children of Godare destroyed 
for want of knowledge. | told the people that the chil- 
dren of God in these days were the children of the 
new covenant: and the covenant that he makes with 
them is, that they shall know him, from the least to 
the greatest; and the true knowledge of God to his 
people, in these days, is life eternal. ‘Though Israel of 
old were destroyed for want of knowledge, because 
they forgot the God of their fathers, that brought 
them out of the land of Egypt and out of the house 
of bondage ; insomuch that the Lord complained of 
them, and said that “the ox knoweth his owner, and 
the ass his master’s crib,but my people know not me;” 
and elsewhere it is said, they have forgotten me days 
without number. These were those apostates that 
the Lord complained had committed two evils; they 

iad forsaken him, the fountain of living waters, and 
| 1ewed them out cisterns, broken cisterns, that could 
| hold no water, These were such, as the apostle said, 
when they knew God, they glorified him not as God, 
| neither were thankful ; but became vain in their ima- 
ginations, and their foolish heart was darkened ; for 
this cause, God gave them up unto vile affections, 
and a reprobate mind. And the apostates in our 
days, said I, have forgot the God that first made them 
acquainted in measure with him; so having lost the sense 
of his goodness, have separated themselves from the love 
and unity of the brethren; but the children of God, 
who are faithful to the measure of the grace of God 
in themselves, know it to be their teacher and leader 
into all truth. ‘hese are not destroyed for want of 
knowledge, though the world knows him not. There 
are apostates in our age, who have lost the true 
know!edge of him ; but the saints in light have and 
remain in the true knowledge of him, being guided 
by the spirit of truth, whom the world cannot re- 
ceive, because it seeth him not, neither knoweth him; 
* but ye know him, for he dwelleth with you, and shall 
be in you.” John xiv. 17. 





Thomas Wilson and James Dickenson were re- 
markably united in gospel fellowship, and had tra- 
velled much together, both in England and Ireland, 
on religious service ; they became simultaneously 
impressed with the persuasion that it was required of 
them to cross the Atlantic, and to preach the gospel 
in America. For this purpose, having obtained the 
necessary certificates of approbation from their 
friends, ‘Thomas Wilson, in his journal, gives the fol- 
lowing account of an extraordinary preservation 
which they experienced in the voyage. “ But the 
times seemed like to be very dangerous and stormy ; 
the French being at war against England, had a great 

fle at sea; and while we were in Lendon, the ru- 
mour was, that the French fleet lay about thirty or 
| forty leagues from the Land’s End of England, in 
| the way we should pass; which brought a very great 
j;concern upon us, with many inward seekings and 
supplications to the Lord, if it was his blessed will, 
that he might be pleased to preserve us. And being 
strong in faith, that it was easy with the Lord God 
| to deliver us, we trusted in his holy power; and | 
| being in deep travail of soul. had an opening from 
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the Lord, that it was his holy will to deliver us, and 


we should live to see it; which I believed, and was 


humbly thankful to the Lord, and told my dear com- 
panion thereof with great joy; for we being nearly 
united in true love, could freely open our minds each 
to the other. He also told me, that being under a 
travail of soul, the Lord had showed him, that the 
French fleet would encompass us on both sides, and 
also behind, and come very near, but the Lord would 
send in a great mist and darkness between us and 
them, in which we should sail away, and see them 
ro more. Thus we imparted our minds to each 
other before we left London; and our openings so 
agreeing one with another, we were the more confirm- 
ed that it was of the Lord. 

“ We sailed from London to Gravesend, and had a 
blessed meeting there, with the Friends that accom- 
panied us from the city, and after meeting took leave 
of each other; we sailed from thence to the Downs, 
and the master being very kind, we went on shore, 
and had some meetings thereabout, wherein the 
Lord’s holy power tendered our hearts together ; and 
from thence we sailed to Plymouth, and went ashore, 
where we had some blessed comfortable meetings, 
and Friends were very glad to see us. 

“On the ninth day of the fifth month, 1691, we 
went on board, and sailed to Falmouth, where all the 
fleet put in; and at times we had very good meet- 
ings, both Friends and people being very open to 
hear the truth declared. So after our return aboard 
the ship, and some time of sailing, we met with the 
French fleet, who gave us chase, coming up under 
English colours, within musket shot of us ; then the 
English, putting up their own colours, the French be- 
gan to fire at them. The first French ship that came 
up was very large, and, as it is said, had ninety guns ; 
nigh unto which ship were eleven more, and seventy 
sail behind them, as some of our company said they 
counted ; the first ship pursned us, and fired hard, a 
broadside at every time; and being come up within 
musket shot, the Lord was graciously pleased to 
hear our prayers, and sent a great mist, with thick 
darkness, which interposed between us and them, so 
that they could not see us, nor we them, any more ; 
then James Dickenson arose from his seat, and took 
me by the hand, saying, Now | hope the Lord will 
‘deliver us; for he had seen all fulfilled, which the 
Lord had showed before we left London. This was 
cause of great gladness to me, who had been under a 
deep travail of spirit, with fasting and prayer to the 
Lord, that he who smote his enemies in times past 
with blindness, might please to do so now, whicii the 
Lord did please to answer, in a sense whereof our 
hearts were truly thankful to him. My fasting, 
praying, and inward giving of thanks continued three 
days. 

“ Two ships of our company that escaped, came up 
with us, which we were glad to see; and the captain 
of our vessel being a very kind man, called to those 
in the other two ships to come aboard his, and have 
a meeting with us; which they readily did, and a 
large and good meeting we had, giving glory to the 
Lord's holy name for his great deliverance ; so sailed 
on our way rejoicing, continuing healthy and well 
until we landed at Barbadoes.” 

— 


The father of lies himself can have recourse to 
truth, if it be likely to serve his turn; and the enemy 
of all goodness will condescend to quote that Scrip- 
ture which he hates, if it can help him to an argu- 
ment for the occasion.—Huntcr’s Sacred Biography. 





MARRIED, 

At Friends’ North Meeting House, in this city, on 
the 13th instant, Dr. Isaac S. Mu.rorp, of Camden, 
N. J., to Rachet W. Mickie, daughter of Isaac 
Mickle, deceased, late of Gloucester county, N. J. 


— : 


At Burlington, N. J., on the 8th instant, Joun 
Hoskins, aged 65 years. 
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